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IN 1789 a large number of Roman Catho- 
lics throughout England ſubſcribed an Inſtru- 


ment, called a Proteſtation, at the recom- 
mendation of the Catholic Committee; and 


an oath was afterwards grounded upon it, 
the lawfulneſs of which became the . ſubje&t | 


of a long diſpute. Parliament having re- 
jefted this oath in 1791, it was hoped, that 
the Proteſtation, which had occaſioned diſa- 
greements, would be ſuffered to fall into ob- 
livion; but ſoon after, a ſmall majority of a 
catholic meeting in London thought proper 
to depoſite the original Inſtrument of that 
Proteſtation in the Britiſh Muſeum. In 1793 
and 1794 the R. Mr. Milner and I alledged 
ſome reaſons for thinking, that the Inſtrument 
depoſited in the Muſeum, was not the authen- 
tic original, but a falGfied copy. A club of 
Gentlemen, who call themſelves Ciſalpines, 
undertook to deſend the originality of their 


favorite Inſtrument. Four law-members of 


their 
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their club were deputed to inveſtigate the au- 
thenticity of it, and their Report was pub. 
liſhed. Mr. Milner printed a Reply to this 
report; and the Ciſalpines rejoined by a Fur- 
ther Report, to which the enſuing letter is an 
anſwer. At the head of it, extracts from the 
two reports are printed, to ſerve as terms of 
compariſon, by which the reader may judge, 
whether the authenticity of the Muſeum-In- 
ſtrument is fairly proved by the Ciſalpines, or 
the ſpuriouſneſs of it by Mr. Milner and me. 
If the public verdit ſhould be againſt the au- 
thenticity, what ſhall be done with the 1500 
ſignatures, which are now affixed to a ſpurious 
Inſtrument? The 1500 ſubſcribers muſt an- 
ſwer the queſtion, 


Ext raft 


EXTRACT FROM THE FigsT CISALPINE 
REPORT. 


"9 5 URSUANT to a reſolution entered into by 
the Ciſalpine club, at their meeting on the 1gth of 
April laſt, in conſequence of information given them 


of an aſſertion of Mr. Milner, repeated by Mr. 


Charles Plowden, reſpecting the authenticity of the 
proteſtation lodged at the Muſeum, viz. * that the 
+ Jaw members of this ſociety be deſired to inveſti- 
gate the authenticity of the inſtrument of pro- 
« teſtation lodged in the Muſeum, and to report ac- 
„ cordingly at the next meeting.” Mr. Cruiſe, Mr. 
Butler, Mr. William Throckmorton and Mr. Clif- 
ford attended at the Muſeum on Tueſday, the 2oth 
of laſt May, and Lord Petre and Sir Henry Charles 
Englefield were alſo preſent at their requeſt 5 as 
was alſo Mr. Hope, who was Mr. Butler's head- 
clerk during the whole time he was ſecretary to the 


Tate catholic committee, and who had the charge of 


all the papers relative to that buſineſs. They firſt 
peruſed the charges made by Mr. Milner and Mr. 
| Plowden, on the ſubje& in queſtion,” _ 

Here follow two paſlages, cited, from Mr. Mil. 
ner's Ecclgſiaſtical Democracy Detected p. og. and 
from Mr. Plowden's Remarks on 1 Memoirs of G. 
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Panzani, p, 44. in both which it is argued, on the 
ſame ground, that the Muſeum Deed 1s not the au- 
thentic original, on account of the diſcordance be- 
tween the deſcriptive. name given to the Roman 
catholics in that Deed, and in the official editions 
of the Proteſtation, -publiſhed by the Committee. 


In the former they are deſcribed by their genuine 
name Catholics of England; in the titles of the lat- 
ter, they are called Engl:/h Catholic Diſſenters. After 
| theſe citations, the Report proceeds thus: 
They then inſpected and examined the pro- 
teſtation with the greateſt attention. And the reſult C 
of their inſpection of the Inſtrument and examina- 
tion of Mr. Hope is, that they are fully fattsfied it 
is not a copy, but the original identical inſtrument 
of proteſtation which was preſented by the late 
Committee of Engliſh catholics to the Engliſh ca- 
tholic clergy, and laity, and ſigned by them, firſt at 
the meeting of the late Biſhop Talbot and his cler- 
gy," at Slayghter's coffee-houſe; then by Biſhops 
Walmeſley and Sharrock, and the gentlemen at 
Bath ; then by the gentlemen preſent at the meet- 

ing at the Crown and Anchor tavern in the Strand; 

| and afterwards by the difſerent catholics, among 
whom it was circulated with the original names of 
thoſe who ſigned it at the above meetings: and 
that there is no trace or mark of any alteration in it, 


nor the Sighte/t occaſion to [u uſpect 1 has been 
mide, 


That with reſpeR to the title bing altered, the 
| e inſtrument of proteſtation ſigned by the 


Catholis 
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Cathulics and depoſited in the Muſeum, neither 


has, nor ever had, any title whatever. It begins 
thus, We whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed, 
« Catholics of England,” &c. . . . The printed 
ſheets circulated. among the S the 
parchments, for their ſignatures, had no title. 
When it was preſented to the Houſe in the form of a 
petition, the language of it was neceſſarily varied 
to adopt (adapt) it to that form. It therefore be- 
gun, the humble petition of the perſons, &c.“ 
The printed copies which were circulated among 
the members, had no title prefixed to them, but on 

the back a title was printed, to denote its contents. 
For the ſame reaſon the ſame title was given it in 
the Appendix to the third Blue Book. Without a 


title, a perſon ignorant of the catholic concerns at 


that time would not have known what the inſtru- 
ment was, without examining it at length.“ 


June 16119 1 Charles Butler, 
| | Wm. Cruiſe, 
Henry Clifford, 
Wm. Throekmorton. 


This ons having 1 e to the Cif- 


alpine Club, on the 10th of February 1795, it was 


unanimouſly reſolved, on the motion of Sir Henry 
Englefield, ſeconded by Sir John Thtockmorign, 
that the ſame be printed, 3 


EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT - FROM THE Further CtS ALPINE 
| REPORT. | 


« With reſpect to Mr. Plowden's letter, we 
think it does not contain any thing of the ſlighteſt 
importance to the object of the preſent controverſy; 
we ſhall therefore ſay nothing upon At to 
Mr. Milner he explicitly avows his charge; he 
calls the inſtrument at the Muſeum “ a F orgery,” 
and he ſtates his proofs ; theſe we have conſidered, 
and to enable us to form a better judgment of them, 
we have again examined the inſtrument at the 
Muſeum, where Mr. Hope, by our deſire, was again 
preſent. . . . We muſt firſt premiſe, that in page 
24 of Mr, Milner's work, we found this paſſage, 
« J aſſert,“ ſays he, that the original inſtrument, 
« after which we inquire, was laid aſide on that ſo- 
« Jemn occaſion, viz, (of petitioning of parliament) 
«+ and a ſpurious proteſtation, emblazoned with the 
* names of the principal catholics in England, of 
* which the antiquated Deed had been ſtripped, 
« was introduced into parliament in its ſtead; as 
another changeling, with the ſame ſtolen orna- 
« ment, fince has been into the archives of the 
+ Britiſh Muſeum.” This charge is more than once 
repeated in his letter; Mr. Milner however, having 
examined the petition itſelf at the Houſes of Par- 
hament, finds he is totally miſtaken, and therefore 
prefixed to his letter a note, in which, he candidly, 
and without reſerve, admits the untruth of the 

charge ; 


charge; but he calls it, an unimportant miſtake.” 
We certainly think, that to charge a ſet of perſons, 


with © preſenting a ſpurious inſtrument to a branch 
„of the legiſlature on a ſolemn occaſion,” is to 


charge them with the commitfion of a crime, of a 


very black nature.. But as he retrafts it, we 
| ſhall ſay nothing farther upon it, neither ſhall we 
conſider any other part of his preſent work, except 
that which relates to the authenticity of the pro- 
teſtation itſelf that being the only fact, which you 
have referred to us, or into which we have under- 
taken to inquire, He divides the evidence in ſup- 
port of the charge of forgery of the Proteſtation 
into extrinſic and intrinſic. We ſhall follow him, 
and conſider them ſeparately. | 
As to the extrinſic—he obſerves © that it ap- 
« pears to him very extraordinary, that Mr. Butler, 
the late Secretary of the Committee, is entirely 
« ſilent upon it, and contents himſelf with referring 
„to Mr. Hope, his late clerk.” As Mr. Butler 
Joined with the other gentlemen in their report, he 
thought any particular declaration from him was 
unneceſſary. But to obviate every poſlible miſcon- 
ſtruction of this circumſtance, Mr. Butler now 
takes the occaſion to declare, in the moſt explicit and 
ſolezn manner, and uſing the expreſſion in the ſenſe 
agreed to by both parties, that The infirument of 
Proteſtation in the Muſeum ts the authentic inſtru- 
ment, that is to ſay, not a copy, but the original iden- 
tical inflrument. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Milner then proceeds to what he calls a 
croſs. examination of Mr, Hope. —As it ſeems, 
merely, an attempt at humour, .. + « We ſhall ſay 
nothing upon it. Our examination of that gentle. 
man, we admit, was very different from Mr. Mil- 
ner's. We aſked Mr. Hope, whether he remem- 
bered the writing out and examining of the pro— 
teſtation > — Whether, till it was delivered out for 
ſignature, and after the ſignatures were aſſixed to 
it, till it was lodged in the Muſeum, it was in Mr, 
Butler's cuſtody ?—Whether great care had been 
at alltimes taken of it ?—Whether he had always 
acceſs to it ?—Whether he had ever known or 
heard of any title being prefixed to it, or any other 
alteration being made in it ?—lIf any title had been 
prefixed, or any alteration made, whether he muſt 
not have known it ?=And, upon the whole, whether 
he believed the writing in queſtion to be the origi- 
nal identical proteſtation ?—Queſtions of the ſame 
import were put to Lord Petre, to Sir Henry Engle- 
field, to Mr. Clifford, to Mr. Butler—all of them 
agreed on the points, on which they were queſ- 
tioned ; all depoſed in favour of the authenticity of 
the inſtrument —We have only to add, that he 
confidence repaſed by Mr. Butler in Mr. Hope is 
known 10 us... and that there ſeldom occurs an 
inſlance of a perſon in Mr. Hope's fituation being ſo 
much eſteemed and regarded as he was during has ſlay 
with Mr. Butler, . . this adds to ne emportance 


of has tefitmony. 
Mr. 


E 


Mr. Milner proceeds to the intrinſic evidence. 


.. . Firſt, he ſays, page 9. I aſſert; that, at the 
« fop of the firſt ſkin before the words * We whoſe 


„ names are hereunto ſubſcrihed' there is a regu- 


« lar ſeries of needle holes, through the whole 
* hreadth of the parchment, the laſt of which 
« holes (proceeding from right to left) is torn 


through the margin, as would naturally happen 


« from ripping up threads that connected two ſkins 
« together in a haſty manner; now this appearance 
« in my judgment is a very unequivocal mark of 
« the mutilation of a ſkin, that once formed part 
« of thedeed in queſtion, and which no one will 
11 doubt, contained the title at large of the Pro- 
« teſtation.“ | 

In obſervation upon this, we mention the fol- 
lowing circumſtance, which has been ſtated and 
proved to us in the fulleſt manner. The Proteſta- 


tion was originally faſtened at the top of it to apiece 


of wood, upon which it was rolled up; after the 
| ſignatures were affixed to it, the Committee ob- 
ſerved, that, when the whole was rolled up, the Pro- 
teſtation being immediately faſtened at the top of 
it to the wood on which it turned, was the inner- 
moſt part, fo that to get a ſight of the Proteſtation, 
it was neceſſary to unfold the whole; to avoid which, 
they directed the piece of wood to be removed 
from the top of the Proteſtation to the laſt ikin of 
the whole. This occaſioned the needle holes on 
which Mr. Milner founds the charge of mutilation, 
As he ſeems to expe an expreſs declaration from 

Wh b 2 Mr, 
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Mr. Butler on every point of this kind, Mr. Butler 
here declares, that the inſtrument never had the 
title mentioned by Mr, Milner; that ſuch a title or 
any other title was never ſuggeſted, and that, till it, 
was charged upon the parties in queſtion, by one or 
other of the reverend gentlemen, he never heard of 
the Proteſtation's having the title; he alſo declares, 
that the holes at the top were owing to the circum. 
ſtances ſtated. above. We muſt allo obſerve, that 
Mr. Milner has never mentioned. .. any occaſion, 
on which the title was uſed, or any end it either 
could or was intended to anſwer. 
He ſtates ſome expreſſions from the blue books, 
which induced him to infer, that the Proteſtation 
was laid before the houſes of Parliament, Ve do not 
concerve they give room for any ſuch inference : be- 
ſides, when the Committee informed the. Catholics, 
that they preſented the Petition, and that the title 
of the Petition was * The humble petition of the 
„ perſons, whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed on 
behalf of themſelves and others, Catholic Diſſen- 
ters of England,” it appears impoſſible that any 
_ perſon in the leaſt acquainted with the ſtyle of in- 
ſtruments of this nature could ſuppoſe it was ſigned 
by any others but thoſe who preſented it. 
Secondly, Mr. Milner then ſays, p. 11. 
I ſhall now demonſtrate that it (the Inſtrument) 

% has been equally interpolated at the end, I ſay 
„ then, that there is now ſeen aſſixed io the lower 
end of the Inſtrument, a ſkin of manuſcript, 
which ayoweoly never made any part of the ori- 


10 ginal.“ 


1 
« ginal,” We admit that a ſkin of « manuſcript has 
been added to the lower end of the inſtrument by 
the late ſecretary of the. Committee, wherein he 
ſtates, ſuccinctly, the hiſtory of the Proteſtation, 
and that it had always been in his cuſtody till deli. 
vered by him to Dr. Morton, the Secretary of the 
Muſeum. Whether he did right or wrong in add. 
ing this declaration, it is not our province to diſculs, 
he ſays the terms of it were well conſidered. .. we 
think the wrzten declaration of the Secretary an addi- 
tional proof of the authenticity of the Proteſtation, 
at all events it avowedly never made a part, and 
from the very terms in which it is conceived could 
not make or be conſidered by any human being as a 
part of the inſtrument itſelf (for how can the inſtru- 
ment referred to and the inſtrument referring be the 
ſame) and we are at a loſs to conceive how the af. 
fixing of a ſkin of manuſcript to an inſtrument, de. 
ſcribing itſelf to be what we have mentioned it, 
can be conſtrued to be an interpolation of the ſame 
inſtrument. 

Thirdly, Mr. Milner then aſſerts, (page 12) That 
« ſignatures have been foiſted into the inſtrument 
« ſince it was made up and preſented to the legi- 
« ſlature,” But as he now admits that it never was 
preſented to the legiſlature, this accuſation neceſ- 
ſarily falls to the ground. 

Fourthly, Mr. Milner then ſays (p. 13.) . . I lay no 
« {lreſs upon the freſhneſs of the two ſkins, on which 
«* the Proteſtation is written, compared with thoſe 
© containing the ſignatures; .. . but I refer to the 
« punctures 
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pundtures and marks, to be ſeen in many places 
« of the ſcroll, which ſhew that it has been taken 


« to pieces, fince it was firſt formed and made into 
one charta partita inſlrument, and J refer, in par- 
* ticular, to the top of the third ſkin, where the 
« ſignatures commence, which is evidently much 
« rumpled and worn with handling, and which, in 


% an extent of twelve inches .. . . is perforated 


with no fewer than thirty-three needle-holes, be- 
« fjdes thoſe occupied by the threads, which faſten 
« it to the preſent Proteſtation ; now the very tak- 
ing to pieces of a charta-partita, at leaſt where, 


* as in the preſent caſe, there is no chyrographum 


« or indentura, to atteſt the relation of the parts 
* one to another, totally deſtroys its credit, as an 


% authentic inſtrument; and the ſtate of the third 


« ſkin in particular as deſcribed above, forms ſo 
« firong a preſumption of the ſignatures having 


_ « heen fixed to other inſtruments, beſides that which 
« they grace at preſent, as no mind can reſiſt.” 


With the learning of the words charta-partita, 
chyrographum, or indentura, we have at preſent no- 
thing to do. But with reſpe& to the freſhneſs of 
the two firſt ſkins, we obſerve, that it could hardly 


be otherwiſe than that the ſkins upon which the 


Proteſtation is written, ſhould be freſher than the 
other ſkins... . . The Proteſtation is beautifully 
written . . . and it is the hand- writing of one per- 


ſon. The ſkins which contain the ſignatures were 


written upon by as many different perſons, as there 
e | were 


(* 


| were different perſons who ſigned them. Every 
perſon who ſigned it, would of courſe take ſome- 
thing from the freſhneſs of the ſkin, and occaſion 


ſome friction and ſoiling. Beſides, many of the 


ſkins with the ſignatures were ſent backwards and 


| forwards, ſome by the poſt, and ſome of courſe were 


better and more carefully folded than others. Theſe 


circumſtances ſurely account ſatisfactorily for any 
ſuperior freſhneſs of the two ſkins in queſtion. 


As to taking the inſtrument to pieces, it cer- 
certainly was taken to pieces, in almoſt every part 
of it, twice; once, when a written copy of the ſig- 
natures was made; and once more, when they were 
printed; It has alſo been ſtated to us, that, when the 
ſignatures were collected, and by reaſon of the di- 
ſtance of the parties, the original inſtrument could 


not be ſent, a printed copy of it was tranſmitted 


together with a ſkin of parchment; and that in 
ſome inſtances the printed copy was ſewed to the 
parchment. This accounts for the pundtures, for 
the unequal number of them, and for the punctures 
in the ſkins not correſponding: as for ſome of 
them being rumpled and worn with handling, could 

it be otherwiſe? ...... | 
But Ibave done.“ ſays Mr. Milner (page 
14.) © with preſumptions of fraud, and with all 
ſuch arguments as only militate againſt the au- 
« thenticity of the preſent Proteſtation.” We 
have therefore done with the taſk you enjoined us, 
which was only to inquire into the authenticity of 
the 


[ve 
the Proteſtation. An examination of the other 


charges we have neither time nor inclination to vo- 
lunteer. Here therefore we ſtop . . .. 


Charles Butler, 
Wm. Cruiſe, 

Henry Clifford, 
Wm. Throckmorton, 


May 12, 1795. 
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A 
LETTER, &c. 


- GENTLEMEN, 


Towakps the end of laſt February, the Club, 


ſelf-called Cz/a/pine, of which you are diſtinguiſhed 
members and reporters, addrefſed to me a printed 
paper, containing your firit report on the authen- 


ticity of the Deed of Proteſtation, which is lodged - 


in the Britiſh Muſeum, and exhibiting a complaint 
againſt. me, for having aſſerted, that I had reaſon 
t to think the ſaid Inſtrument is nat the original*.“ 


In a letter of April 18, 1795, addreſſed to Mr. 


Cruiſe ſecretary of the club, I flated ſome of the 
reaſons, which had induced me to hold that opinion; 
and I ſhewed, that they were grounded on public 
aſſertions of Lord Petre, Sir John Throckmorton 
and Sir H. C. Englefield, actual members of your 
club, advanced by them, while they acted with other 
gentlemen, as Committee-men for the Roman Ca- 


tholics, I added, that although I had yet ſeen no. 


thing that invalidated thoſe reaſons, I was willing 


* See Remarks on the Memoirs of G. Panzani, P. 432. 
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to relinquiſh them, as ſoon as ſatisfactory proof of 
the originality of the Inſtrument ſhould be produ- 
ced. I conceived this to be an anſwer directly in 
point: but in a ſecond report, which the ſecretary 
of the club bas ſince tranſmitted to me, you are 
pleaſed to pronounce, * that it 8 not any 
thing of the ſlighteſt importance.” It was ob- 
vious to conclude from this, that neither then did 
your complaint againſt me contain any thing of the 
ſlighteſt importance. But, Gentlemen, I rather 
conceive myſelf to be yet your debtor; and ſince 
my modeſt aſſertion “that I had reaſon to think 
the Muſeum-deed is not the original,” has been 


ſufficiently important, to interrupt gentlemen of the 
Ciſalpine club in their great buſineſs of curbing the 


exorbitant power of the Pope, and to turn four emi - 
nent counſellors into diplomatic reporters; it is a 


duty, which I owe to you and even to the catholic 
public, to ſhew, that J have not deranged ſo much 
important buſineſs, by a raſh and unfounded aſſer- 


tion. I may even hope, that you will form a more 


favorable opinion of this letter, and allow that it 


contains ſomething of importance, if not to: your- 
ſelves, at leaſt to the 1500 catholic gentlemen, 
whoſe: names are affixed to the Muſeum- deed; and 


it is principally for their information that I make it 


public. 
I] muſt firſt mn FOR the R. Mr. Miloer in 
his Reply to your firſt report, from motives of the 


moſt pacific tendency, declated his reſolution to ſup- 


preſs the publication of that Reply, hoping that the 
ends, 


L148 253: 


ok which he had in view, might be anſwered, by 


the delivery of ſome copies of it to a few of your 


friends, and to ſome of his own, upon whoſe diſ- 
cretion he could rely. Advantage bas been unge- 


nerouſly taken of this ſuppreſſion to milrepreſent 
his work; which cannot be refuted, as if it were 


ſolely confined to a ſcrutiny of the empty needle 
holes, which appear in the Inſtrument, and to other 
merely preſumptive proofs of its ſpuriouſneſs, 
I am ſorry to add, that your ſecond or Further Re- 
fot, which I mean io examine, is plainly calcu- 
lated to confirm this error. But, Gentlemen, Mr. 
Milner's Reply not only contains preſumptive 
proofs; it adminiſters demonſtrative evidence of 
the ſpuriouſneſs of your Deed. You weakly piddle 
with the former; you dare not meet the Jatter. 
The glare of it would flaſh. conviction on the 


mind; but you ſhut your eyes, and in your ſecond: 
report you calmly tell us. that you have neither 
time nor inclination” to diſcuſs his proofs, or as 


you claſhcally expreſs it, “ /o volunteer an exami- 


„nation of his charges.” It may be preſumed, 
Gentlemen, that neither time nor inclination would 


be wanting, if you poſſeſſed the means of refuting 
Mr. Miiner's poſitions. Your inclination to ſup- 
port the credit of the falſe Deed cannot be equi- 
vocal, ſince you rather chooſe to give a weak an- 
ſwer, than generouſly to acknowledge your miſtake; 
and leſs time than you have aheady loſt in framing 
that teeble anſwer, would luſſice io ſecure your 
uiumpb, if the caule could poſhbly bear you out. 
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You ſee, Gentlemen, with what confidenee 1 
talk, I feel not the lighteſt dread in coming for 
ward to encounter the firſt legal abilities, which 
the catholic body can boaſt; and yet I am com- 


| . pletely unpractiſed in the ſubtle fetches, with which 


you gentlemen lawy ers are accuſtomed, in your 
pleadings, to evade the ſtrong arguments of an op- 
ponent, and to diſguiſe the weak cauſe of a gene. 
rous client. It has been thought, that ſome lawyers 
are ever ready to defend any canſe, however bad, 
for which they are retained; and if this be true, the 
reſources of the art may perhaps ſometimes give 
them ſucceſs. But happily for me this is not a que- 
ſtion of law; it is a matter of plain judgment and 
reaſon, in which an ordinary man, who ſtands on 
the ground of truth, may ſafely venture to grapple 
ſingle-handed, even with a hoſt of Jawyers: for 


though I have ſometimes heard gentlemen of your 


profeſſion aſſert, that law itſelf is nothing but right 
reaſon ; yet ſince I have read your Further Report, 
I have the comfort to think, that not all lawyers 
are, on that account, right reaſoners. Your legal 
abilities then cannot averawe me in this cauſe; and 
your diplomatic knowledge, by your own allowance, 
muſt be left out of the account. You tell us, that 


* you have nothing to do with the learning,” which 
that ſcience involves; you even ſqueamiſhly reject 


the very terms, which it employs. Let me then en- 
deavour to ſpeak very plain language; and ſince 
1500 Catholic gentlemen are intereſted io know, 
whether their names are affixed to a genuine, or to a 


ſpurious 


(5) 
ſpurious Inſtrument in the Muſeum; let me give 
them an opportunity of ſeeing the real arguments; 
on which Mr. Milner's charge is grounded, and of 
comparing them with the printed anſwer, which 
you have circulated under the title of Further Re- 
port. 55 

I ſay then, Gentlemen, that Mr. Milner has produ- 
ced preſumptive proofs of ſpuriouſneſs, and demon- 
ſtrations of ſpuriouſneſs againſt the deed, which you 
ſupport. In your firſt report you poſitively declare, 
that your attention in examining the proteſlation in 
the Muſeum was the greateſt ; and that * there is 
« no trace or mark of any alteration in it, nor the 
« {lighteſt reaſon to ſuſpect any has been made.” 
You declare that you are fully /atzsfied of all this; 
and you report it as the complete * reſult of your 
« inſpeftion of the inſtrument and examination of 
« Mr, Hope, who had the charge of all the papers 
* relative to that buſineſs.” Theſe declarations 
are clear, preciſe, and unequivocal. Mr. Milner 


has confuted them by pointing out a great variety 


of inconteſtible traces and marks in the external 
appearance of the ſcroll under conſideration, which 
form at leaſt a ſtrong preſumptive proof of its hav- 
ing been altered: and if you really did not diſco- 
ver any of thoſe traces and marks, it is very certain 
that you were totally unqualified to judge of the 
authenticity of a deed, and that your report is there- 
fore unworthy of further notice *. But you have 

now 


* The reader, who wiſhes to underſtand this matter com- 
pletly, ought to procure Mr, Milner's Reply to the firſt report, now 
advertiſed 
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118 4 
now acknowledged the exiſtence of theſe very 
marks and traces, which, aſter your attentive in- 
ſpection, you were fully' ſatisfied had no exiſtence 
at all; and your ſecond report is wholly employed 
in attempts, weak attempts, to explain them away; 
though being eminent lawyers you cannot be igno- 
rant, that the bare exiſtence of ſuch traces would 


advertiſed for ſale by J. P. Coghlan. His preſumptive proofs, or 
indications of the Inſtrument having ſuftered alterations, are as 
follows. _ 1. A ſeries of needle-holes on the top of the firſt ſkin, 
indicating the mutilation of a ſkin, which once formed part of the 
Inſtrument. 2. The abſence of the title involving the appellation 
of Catholic Diſſenters, which title is prefixed to the Proteſtation in 


the official edition printed and publiſhed by the late committee, 


3. The interpolation of a ſkin of parchment, containing an hiſtori- 
tal compoſition of Mr. Secretary Butler, which has never been 
laid before the 1500 - catholic ſubſcribers, of whoſe Deed it now 
makes a part. 4. The interpolation of names among the ſigna- 
tures, made nearly two years after the Inſtrument was made out 
and completed, 5 The comparative freſhneſs of the two ſkins, on 
which the Proteitation is written. 6. Punctures and marks in 
many places of the ſcroll, indicating that it has been pulled to 
pieces: in particular, the top of the third ſkin, where the ſigna- 
tures commence, 'much worn and rumpled by handling, and per- 
forated with 33 needle-holes, beſides thoſe occupied by the threads, 
which faſten it to the Proteſtation. Mr. Milner thinks, that the 
ſtate of this ſkin forms a breſuuptive proof of the ſignatures, having 
been fixed to ſome other Inſtrument, Which few minds will reſiſt. 
The gentlemen reporters have not given any explanation of theſe 
33 holes. 7. Mr. Milner obſerves, that the very taking to pieces a 
charts partita Inſtrument, eſpecially where there is no chirographun 
nor indciitura to atteſt the relation of the parts to one another, total- 


ly deſtroys its credit, as an -anthertic Inftrument, The gentlemen 


1Eporiers will for once excule three hard words, which may be of 
uſe to the public, though they themſelves have nothing to do with 
tem. : 


aloue 


[7-9 ] 


alone ſuffice to invalidate the authenticity of your 


deed, and to cauſe it to be ſcouted from every court 
of judicature in the land. 1 ſhall en examine 
your explanations. | 18781 

The other claſs of Mr. Milner's proofs is 
of the demonſtrative fort; and to theſe, by a 
well-timed filence, you have not replied one 
word: you have not | even attempted an ex- 
planation: and the reaſon is plain. Your aim 
was, not to refute. Mr. M:Iner's arguments, but 
only to give an anſwer to Mr. Milner, . Theſe 
are two things widely different. You have per- 
formed tbe latter; you had neither time nor in- 
cClinalion to volunteer the former. Mr. Milner had 
told you, that his Reply ſhould not be circulated; 
but your ſurther report was intirely in yuor own 
power. Hence, to blink the main argument of 
your opponent was a ſtratagem, which you might 
employ with little riſk of its being diſcovered ;| and 
in caſe it ſhould paſs unobſerved, it would at once 
annihilate the main ſtrength of your antagoniſt, and 
would beſides ſpare you the aukward work of in- 
quiring. into the aullienlicity of the deed, which you 
have not yet begun to do, though, by your own 
confeſſion, this 1s preciſely. the 19ſt, which was en- 
joined jou. Hitherto you have only aſſerted it. 
You may applaud yourſelves, Gentlemen, upon 
your own ingenuity ; but the 1500 Catholics, who 
ſigned a Deed of Proteſtation in 1789, and thoſe, 
who voted the original of that Deed into the Mu. 


ſeum in 1791, will perhaps conceive the point, 


which 
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which you omit, to be the moſt important of all; 
and they will eaſily find me to inquire into it, be- 
cauſe Mr, Milner's demonſtration is ſo very plain, 
that neither diplomatical nor critical knowledge 
will be requiſite to comprehend it: they need not 


_ employ lawyers and reporters; they need not cal] 


witneſſes, nor weigh the degree of credit, which is 
reſpeRively due to them; nothing will be wanting, 


but eye-ſight and common ſenſe, to bring convic- | 


tion home to every man's breaſt. 

In fact; every man, who knows Mr. Milner's 
proofs, and chooſes to inveſtigate the queſtion, will 
argue in the following manner. I know to a 
nicety, what was the text of the original Proteſta. 
tion, which I ſigned in 1789. I hold in my hand 


| the: collated edition of it, which Mr. Secretary 


Butler, who at that time could have no intereſt to 
garble it, atteſts in his official letter of April 7, 
1789 to have been attentzvely compared with the 
original *; that ſame text, which: according to the 


firſt report, was circulated among the Catholics with 


the parchments for their ſignatures ; that ſame text, 


which, having been attenttvely compared with the 
original and found preciſely conformable to it, was, 


according to the further report in /ome inſtances 


feed to the parchments,” inſtead of the original; in 


r. Milner, p. 25. ſhews, on the authority of Dom Vaines, 
that a vidimus or copy of any inſtrument certified, by due autho- 
rity, to be conformable to the original, is admitted by Diploma- 
tits to be of ſufficient authority to determine the authenticity of 
the original itſelf, | 


a word, 


1 

2 word, that fame text, which the right honorable 
Lord Petre ſupports throughout, and which he 
publicly preſented in 1790 to a lord of Parliament, 


Dr. Horſeley biſhop of St. David's, for the genuine 


text of the Proteſtation, Now I carry this text, 
thus collated, thus atteſted, thus ſupported, thus 
certified, to the Muſeum ; I compare it with the 
Inftrament lodged there; when lo! inſtead of an 
exact conformity between them, I ſee before my 
eyes thoſe numerous differences in punQuation, in 


grammar, in words, in languageand i in ſenſe, which 
Mr. Milner | has pointed out in his Reply, pp. 16, 
17, Ec. 1 ſay then to myſelf; it is pbyſically evi- 
dent, that this Inſtrument is not the original x. But 


as 


+ It is certain, that the variation of one word, nay of a ſingle 
point, in the preſent parchment, from what is known to have ex- 
ited in the original, proves the former to be ſpurious beyond all 
power of contradiction. Mr. Milner's Reply, to which the reader 
is referred, points out ſeveral” variations in the text, which 
form the demonſtrative proofs, to which the reporters have not one 
word to anſwer. Among them are, a different ſyſtem of punctu- 


ation, materially affecting the conſtruction; the addition of the 
Word in, in order to avoid a ſoleciſm; the transformation of the 


word or into nor, for the ſame purpoſe; the alteration of a whole 
phraſe, viz. Faith is not to be kept changed into No faith is to be kept,” 
by which the ſenſe is very materially altered, Mr. M. has been 
informed by a celebrated literary character, that the reporters ac- 
tually did diſcover this deciſive variation, when they inſpected the 
parchment with the greateft attention; though they have reported as 
the reſult of their in ſpection, that there is no trace or mark of any alte- 
ration, . . nor the ſughteſft reaſon to fiſpeft any has been made, See Mr, 


 Milner's Reply, pp. 14, 15, &c. He produces, p-. 21. another im- 


portint variation, viz: the ſuppreſſion of the word ever in the Mu- 
ſeum parchment, which is found both in Mr. Butler's cqllated copy 
and i in Lord Petre's edition, though it is omitted in the official cdi- 
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as in reaſoning, the argument @ alſo is ſometimes 
uſed, in order to elucidate truth ; I will ſuppoſe 
for a moment, that Mr. Secretary Butler purpoſely 
deceived me by a falſehood, when he aſſured me in 
1789, that the collated text, which I hold in my 
hand, had been attentzvely compared with the origi- 
nal; I will ſuppoſe, that Lord Petre, by a groſs 
prevarication, preſented a falſe and ſpurious text of 
the Proteſtation to the Biſhop of St. David's; then 
in theſe ſuppolitions, which are evidently abſurd 
and impoſſible, I ſay; the Muſeum ſcroll may indeed 
poſſibly be the original; but then it is not the 
Deed, which IJ accepted and ſigned in 1789; it 
differs from it in punctuation, in ſenſe, in grammar 
and in language. Whoever then has tacked my 
ſignature to it, has injured me; I will tear off that 
ſignature ; or, if the guardians of the Muſeum op- 
poſe me, I will depoſite by it a declaration, that 1 
never ſigned that Deed *. 

Gentlemen, when I underſtood that you had made 
a ſecond report, I itched to ſee its contents. How, 


sion of the 3d Blue Book. I lay no ſtreſs upon this proof, becauſe 

I am not ſure that Mr. M. has been as accurate in this, as in the 
other inſtances, which he has alledged. Certain it is, that neither 
Mr. M. nor I would wiſh to bring forward an unfounded charge, 
| eſpecially when the falſeneſs of it might be ſo eaſily detected: and 
if he has been inadvertently. miſled in one inſtance, he has ſuper- 
abundantly proved his point in many others; any one of , which 
ſingly ſuffices to eſtabliſh a demonſtration, that the Muſeum parch- 
ment is not only a copy, but a falſified copy. 

* It is to be obſerved, that the bulk of the Catholics through- 
out England, gave their ſignatures to the collated copies, not to the 
eriginal Inſtrument, 

— ſaid 


„ 

ſaid I, will theſe four lawyers act? Will they tel! 
the-public, that Mr. Butler, their foreman, impoſed 
upon the catholic body, when he aſſured them, 
that the edition of the Proteſtation, which he cir-' 
culated in 1789, was correct? Will they avow, 
that he engaged the bulk of the Catholics, to fign 
a faulty Inſtrument? that Lord Petre, in his addreſs 
to the Biſhop'of St. David's, favoured the decep- 
tion? They cannot, they muſt not do this. They 
will then, 1 continued, candidly give up what they 
cannot rationally maintain ; they will own, that by 
ſome means unknown to them, an altered copy has 
obtained the place of the original; for: ſurely all 
the wits of all the attornies in London cannot de- 
viſe a third thing, on which gentlemen and ſcholars 
will attempt to ground a report. How little was I 
acquainted with the reſources of profeſſional men ! 
There was a third thing; and that third thing you 
| have adopted. It was to make a forlorn attack up- 
on Mr. Milner's preſumptive proofs, while you 
dared not look his demonſtration in the face: and 
you excuſe this figure of preterition by ſtating, 
that you have done with your taſk of inquiring 
« into the authenticity of the Proteſtation, and that 
« you have no inclination to volunteer.” Indeed, 
Gentlemen, you have not yet begun your taſk of 
inquiring into the authenticity; and remember, if 
you ſhould attempt to maintain it in a third report, 
you will have to ſtruggle againſt demonſtration. 
Your late ſlippery anſwer may throw duſt into the 
eyes of ſome of your friends; it may enable them 
"ho 8 | to 
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is, becauſe the conceſſions, which he and Mr. Hope 
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to ſay, that Mr. Milner's Reply has been anſwered ; 
but it is indeed ill calculated to ſatisfy the enlight- 
ened minds of Lord Petre, Sir John Throckmorion 


and Sir Henry C. Englefield, to whom it is addreſ- 
"ſed. Theſe gentlemen would never have volunteered 


this buſineſs, if they had known, if they had ſuſ- 
pected, that a changeling had been ſubſtituted to 
the original Proteſtation. Their honour, their cre- 
dit would have withheld them from engaging in 


hopeleſs controverſy. Their honour and their cre- 


dit will not be in the leaſt degree impaired, as ſoon 
as they ſhall have acknowledged that they were in 
a miſtake. | 

You perceive by this time, Gentlemen, what you 
ought to have ſaid. I proceed to examine, what 
you actually have ſaid. Mr. Milner in p. 6. of his 
Reply has inſlituted a croſs- examination of Mr. 
Hope, firſt clerk to Mr. Secretary Butler, who, in 
your firſt report, is ſlated to have been examined by 
you, though neither your queſtions nor his anſwers 
are there reported. To avoid the preſſure of this 
croſs-examination, you inform us, * that it is merely 
an attempt at humour;“ and that for this reaſon, 
« you ſhall ſay nothing upon it.” But, Gentle- 
men, Mr. Milner certainly meant it very ſeriouſly, 
and he has reaped from it the advantage of redu- 
cing you to the neceſſity of /ay:ng nothing. I mean 
to purſue his method for three better reaſons. The 
firſt is, becauſe it will procure me the pleaſure of 
converſing with Mr. Butler himſelf. The ſecond 


are 


1 


tuted the Muſeum changeling to the original Deed. 
J am as earneſt to ſecure their honour, ag I am to 
invalidate their pretenſions. The third motive for 


interrogating Mr. Hope, is to ſupply the lack of 


that information, which your cautious prudence has 


induced you to conceal from our knowledge. F rom 


your firſt report we learn that Mr. Hope was exa- 
mined; and the reſult of this operation was, that 
there 15 no trace or mark of any alteration in the 


Deed. In your ſecond report you have advanced 


one ſep farther; you have ſtated tbe ſeven queſ- 


tions, which were propoſed to Mr. Hope; but your | 


extreme prudence would not permit you to report 
his anſwezs. You only inform us, that © he de- 
® poſed in favour of the authenticity of the Inſtru- 
„ ment';” and from this I muſt conclude and aſ- 
ſume, that, if you have any reaſon to alledge his 
eyidence in your favour, his anſwer to your fifth 
queſtion was negative; and that it was affirmative to 
the other fix. In this ſuppoſition, I beg leave, 
without the ſmalleſt pretenſion to humour, to ac- 
coſt Mr. Hope. a 

| You ſay then, Mr. Hope, that the Inſtrument 
was in Mr. Butler's cuſtody. In the firſt report, Mr. 
Butler ſays ſomething different from this: he refers 


to you, as the perſon, „who had the charge of all 


the papers relative to that buſineſs; and of 
tgurſe the Infiryment was in your cuſtody. You 


thus 


are going to make me, will empower me to vindi- 
cate thoſe two gentlemen from the ſuſpicion of - 
having wilfully forged, or having wilfully ſubſti- 
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thus bandy about the poor Deed from one to ano. 

ther; neither of you ſeems to be fond of the 

charge. But you fay, it was in Mr. Butler's 

10 cuſtody till it was delivered out for ſignature, 

and after the ſignatures were affixed to it, till it 

« was lodged in the Muſeum.” This, Sir, is a 
plain avowal of what Mr. Milner has proved, that 

when it was delivered out for fig nature, that is, while 

It was moving about the metropolis and the pro. 

| vinces to gather ſignatures, it was not in the cuſtody 
either of you or of Mr. Butler; and conſequently 

that, during this period, a ſubſtitution of a new In. 
ſtrument may potſibly have taken place, of which 
neither of you can give any account, and of which 
you both are innocent. Again, Sir, (I am not at- 
tempting humour) if the Inſtrument was not in 
your cuſtody, while it was upon its travels; and if it 
was zn Mr. Buller's cuſtody at every other period 
of its exiſtence, viz. fil it was delivered out for 
hignature, and after the ſignatures were affixed to it, 
till it was lodged in the Muſeum ; there remains no 
perigd, in which it could have been in your cuſtody, 
or in which you could have been charged with it. 
And if it never was in your cuſtody, how can you 
vouch, as you do in the further report, that “great 
® care was at all times taken of it, and that, if any 
r alteration had been made, you muſt have knoun 
« it, and that you had always acceſs to iu If you 
anſwer, that by reaſon of the confidence repoſed in 
you by Mr. Butler, and of your clofe relation to 


him as fiſt clerk, your cuſtody and lis cuſtody are 
morally 
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morally one and indiſtin&, and that the ſelf ſame 
guardianſhip of the precious Deed may, in a con- 
venient ſenſe, be predicated indiſcriminately of ei- 
ther; I will not cavil with the evaſion, but I will 
for the preſent inſiſt, that you admit a reſtrition 
upon your laſt depoſition, and allow, that you had 
not always acce/s to 24, while it was rambling about 
town and country to beg ſignatures. Your evi- 
dence that it was in Mr. Butler's cuſtody after its 
return home till it was lodged in the Muſeum, is con- 
formable to Mr. Butler's own hiſtory of the Pro- 
teſtation, which is now incorporated with the In- 
ſtrument in the Muſeum, His words are From 
« the time it was ſigned till the preſent. moment, it 
„ has been in ny cuſtody,” Now, Sir, was not the 
Proteſtation, after it was returned /ned to Mr. 
Butler, and before it was lodged in the Muſeum, 
delivered out to the printer to be printed? The 
printer has aſſured Mr. Milner that it was, and Mr, 
Butler has acknowledged it. See his curious letter 
in Eccleſ. Democ. p. oo.“ Can you pretend, Sir, 

| | that 


In this letter Mr. Butler ſpeaks thus: —“ The ſignatures of 
« the Proteſtation were taken on ſeparate ſmall ſkins of parch- 
ment, and ſewn together, and annexed to the Proteſtation, 


© The Proteſtation and the ſignatures were delivered to the 


printer to be printed. 


“After the printed copies had been given to the Committee, 
« and ſome of them circulated, it was diſcovered that ſome names 
e were omitted, and on enquiry into the matter, it was found that 
« a few whole ſkins had been omitted. It was not in my power 


6 to ſuperintend the preſs, and therefore it was intruſted to ano- 
ther 


[ 16 J 
that it was at this time in Mr. Butler's cuſtody? 
Nay, has not Mr; Butler excuſed himſelf from the 
ſtrange neglect of it upon this occaſion, at the ex- 
pence of another perſon, who appears to have been 
no other than yourſelf ? ibid. And thus your cuſ. 
tody and his cuſtody are once more become ſepa- 
rate and diſtint. In a word, an alteration may 


| poſſibly have been made, while the Inſtrument, 
abandoned by its guardians, ſojourned at this pro- 


teſtant preſs, which, it ſeems, was employed for 
ſuch papers, as were intended for members of 
Parliament and other Proteſtant gentlemen, while 


' Honeſt J. P. Coghlan was intruſted with Blue 


Books and other publications deſtined to enlighten 


Catholics. For why might not an accident of 
this ſort have happened to the context at this 


preſs without your knowledge, as eaſily as an 
accident there happened to the ſignatures? You, 
Mr. Hope, bar off this difficulty by aſſerting that 


« ther perſon, and to what accident the omiſſion in queſtion 
« was owing, I know not. 

« On the diſcovery, the circulation of the Proteſtation was 
« ſtopt; the omitted names were twice printed; firſt on a ſeparate 
« ſheet, and ſent to thoſe to whom the imperſect copies had been 
« already circulated ;—the whole of the names, with thoſe in the 
«© ſkins omitted, were then printed and circulated, wherever the 
« former imperfe& liſt had been ſent. | 


« This is the ſtate of the circumſtance in queſtion; 
| « With' great reſpect, Sir, 
I am, &c. 


— —— 


Lincoln's Inn, May 22, 1792. 


. 
grab care was at all times taken of the Inſtrument: 
and certainly you will allow, that this great care was 
at no other time ſo requifite, as when the Inflrument | | 
was publiſhed for the uſe of members of Parlia- | 
ment, as a /olemn pledge of the integrity of Catholics, 
and with the names of the ſubſcribers; as a proof _ 


of therr reſpeflabllity. You perceive, I uſe the | 


words, which were employed by Lord Petre, Sir J. L: 
Throckmorton and Sir H. C. Englefield in 1791. | 
3d B. B. p. 41, 42. Now, Sir, comes a hard queſ- ; 


tion. Is it not true, that a few whole ſkins of this 
venerable Inflrument, which, by the confeffion of | 
the reporters, © was taken to pieces, in almoſt every 
« part of it, when the ſignatures were printed,” 
were upon this occaſion omitted, and that the omiſ. 
ſion was not diſcovered, until after the printed cos 
pies had been given to the committee, and ſome 
of them eirculated. See Mr. B.'s letter, Eccle/: 
Democ. p. goo. Pray, Mr. Hope, how'many ſigna- 
tures may theſe few omitted ſkins have contained ? 
Did they not contain above three hundred ? And, 
Sir, will you pretend (I am not in humour) that 
great care was at all times taken of that Inſtrument, 
of which, when it was pulled to pieces, nearly a 
fourth part was overlooked by its conſlituted guar- 
dians, who did not even perceive the omiſſion for 
months afterwards? I readily believe the aſſertion 
of the gentlemen reporters, “that the confidence 
repoſed by Mr. Butler in Mr. Hope is known 10 
© them . . . and that there feldom occurs an in- 
* ſtance of a perſon in Mr. Hope's ſituation being 
3 40 
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« ſo much eſteemed and reſpefted as he;” but I 
cannot admit their inference, “that this adds 
much) to the importance of his teſtimony,” at 
leaſt on the preſent occaſion. If the catholic 
meeting of 1791, which voted the original Inſtru- 
ment into the Muſeum, had been duly appriſed of 
the careleſsneſs, with which it had been guarded, 
they would not perhaps have rewarded Mr. Butler's 
aſſiduity with ſo large a fee as one thouſand pounds; 
but the proofs of his negligence would haye fully 
ſatisfied that meeting, that a ſubſtitution of a falſe 
Inſtrument might eaſily have happened, without 
giving room to ſuſpett either him or his clerk of a 
diſhonourable deed. Indeed Mr. Hope, your de- 
poſition has not proved the authenticity of the In- 
ſtrument, | 


I will now take the liberty to propoſe a few quel- 
tions to Mr. Butler himſelf. But firſt I muſt call 
Upon him to produce and to lodge in ſome known 
ſhop or public place in London, for the ſatisfaction 
of the Catholics at large, a fair copy of that edition, 
or editions, of the Proteſtation, in which the lift of 
names is imperfeQ ; for until this be done, no catholic 
gentleman can know, whether he was, or whether he 
was not one of the three hundred, whoſe integrity and 
reſpefability were, for months together, at the moſt 
critical junQure, rendered queſtionabie in the eyes 
of the legiſlature, ſolely by Mr. Butler's neglect of 
his duty, as guardian of the ſacred Inſtrument. 
It is plain then, Mr. Butler, that you are no 


longer backward in | ſpeaking to the merits of the 
Deed, 


„ - MAY 

Deed, the cuſtody of which you have ſo much ne- 
glected. You * declare,” in your ſecond report, 
„ in the moſt explicit and ſolemn manner, and 
* uſing the expreſſiou in the ſenſe agreed to by 
« both parties, that the Inſtrument of Proteſtation 
in the Muſeum is the authentic Inftrument ; that 
« is to ſay, not a copy, but the or7g7nal, identical 
« Inſtrument,” But are you not aware, Sir, that 
you invalidate your own teftimony, by volunteer- 
ing it at this extravagant rate? Whoever proves 
too much, proves nothing; and whoever aſſerts 
more than he can prove, would do better 10 aſſert 
nothing. The emphatical declaration, which you 
here ſport, in lieu of proofs which you cannot 
produce, will never defeat the proofs, which Mr. 
Milner has alledged. You inform us, that this gen- 
| tleman „expects expreſs declarations from you apon 
« every point,” I apprehend, you miſtake the 
matter. He expects proofs. Your explicit decla- 
ralion, even if {upported, not by three, but by three 
millions of lawyers, will never convince a man, 
who knows how to read, that the Muſeum text is 
the authentic original of another text, whioh differs 
from it in punctuation, in letter, in word, in gram- 
mar, and in meaning. Veu and Mr. Milner allert 
with equal confidence the two oppolite extremes of a 
contradittion. He adminiſters proofs, ocular demon- 
ſtration and the conccihons of his opponents, in ſup- 
port of his aſſeition: you adminifler no proof what- 
ever. Who {hail obtain belief? you declare more than 
it is in your power to prove: for by what has been 
ſtated above, it appears, that you are incapable of 
| D 2 : giving 
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giving any account of the adventures of the Inſlru- 
ment, during the journies which it made to com- 
plete i its ſignatures, and while it lay unſewed and 


looſe at the printing office; and your unpardonable 
inatiention to the omiſſion of more than three hun. 


dred ſignatures upon that important occaſion, is my 


warrant for aſſerting, that you were equally capable 
of being deceived by the ſubſlitution of a falſe In- 
firument, which written in the ſame hand, varied in 
punctuation and in ſome words from the original. 
Qui nimis provat, nihil probat; and he, who aflerts 


too mcch, aſſerts nothing. 


Do I then miſtruſt your word? I will anſwer 
the queſtion, Sir, and I hope you will underſtand me 


rightly upon this point. I admire your talents and 


legal knowledge; the fame of which fills our courts 
of juſtice; I revere the virtues of your character, 


and I reſpe& your ward in all private concerns, as 
that of agentieman and a chriſtian : but when you 
adt as a man connected with patty; when you talk 


official language as the agent of ather perſons; 


when you aſſume the principle of the retained law- 


yer, who muſt labour unremittingly to obtain a ver- 
dict in the cauſe, which he has once eſpouſed; I 
bope you will not be offended, when I tell you, that 
I hold your declarations in no greater veneration, 
than I hold the explacu declarations of Cicero in 
favour of his client Milo, or the pleadings of a 
Gibbs or an Erſkine in a cauſe, which they them- 
ſelves foreſee that they muſt loſe. Party, Sir, is 


apt to warp the judgment; andpartymen, with the 


preſent 


E 
preſent conviction of truth, often utter affertiong 
baſty, raſh, and inaccurate, Unleſs their memory 
be very correct and retentive, (and your friends 
have acknowledged, that this is one of the very few 


mental endowments, which providence has not la- 


viſhed upon you) the ſucceſſion of events ſurpriſes 
them into other aſſertions, which, though uttered 


with equal conviction of preſent truth, will in the 5 


end be found to be contrary, or even contradictory, 
to the former. This misfortune will probably be- 
fall them, whenever they defend a faulty cauſe. 


It gives indeed an advantage te their antagoniſts, 
but it does not diſparage their reputation or their 5 


honour: and he would be an ungenerous opponent, 
who ſhould queſtion his adverſary's character fot 
veracity, becauſe, in the courſe of a controverſy of 
five years ſtanding, he had diſcovered in his lan- 
guage either inconfiftency or contradiction. How 
many inſtances might I cite in proof of my obfer- 
vation, without going out of your own club-room ! 
In 1792 Lord Petre, Sir J. Throckmorton and Sir 
H. C. Englefield publicly ſaid, the Proteſtation 


* was a ſolemn Inſtrument, ſigned (with few ex- 


© ceptions indeed) by all the clergy and all the 


* laity, To the miniſter, 4% the houſes of Parlia- | 


vent, to the nation your Committee had pre- 


« ſented it.” In 1795 theſe gentlemen having read 
Mr. Milner's Reply and your further Report, will 
acknowledpe, that the Committee did not preſent 


to Parliament the Proteſtation of the Catholics, 


but a private petition, vary ing in many very impor- 
| tant 


E 

tant points from the Proteſtation. Their honour 
is not impeached. Again, Sir, when Mr. Milner 
inquired from you, why his uame had been omitted 
in the liſt of fignatures of the Proteſtation, printed 
for the uſe of members of Parliament, you an- 
ſwered him, that the omiſſion had been occaſioned 
by the flipping of the ſkins. Soon after, you re- 
linquiſhed that ground, and ſaid, “that you did not 
* know, to what accident it was owing.” Mr, 
Milner, who well underſtood the purpoſe, which 
the omiſſion of bis name was intended to ſerve, 
believed neither of thoſe ſtories, but conſidered 
them both as the unmeaning language of office. 
In the courſe of the ſame buſineſs, you aſſured me, 
« that the Committee had taken the opinion of 
« ſeveral of the moſt reſpectable divines among 
« us, for the lawfulneſs and the neceſlity of making 
« their proteſt againſt their biſhops; and. that this 
% meaſure was originally ſuggeſted by a divine.” 

Some months after, you had forgotten this af- ' 
ſurance, and, in a moment of diſtraction, you de- 
_ clared to the public in a printed letter, that no 
« part of the Engliſh clergy had any connexion 
« with or influence over the minds of the Com- 
« mittee, that you were in any wile appriſed of,” 
in that tranſaction. The aſſeitions were contra. 
dictory; I ſmiled at the official language of the re- 
tained ſecretary; I continued, and I ſtill continue 
to Taſpett the gentleman, Let this diſlinction, Sir, 
be eſlabliſhed, aud we ſhall go forward very 
{mootihly, | 


And 
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term forgery, the uſe of which in Mr. Milner's re- 


ply, has, L am told, given offence. Indeed, Sir, it 


is impoſſible to prove, as Mr. Milner has done, that 
one deed has been ſubſtituted for another, without 
proving at the ſame time, that a forgery, either in- 
tentional or material, has been committed. If you 


give me bona ſide a falſe bank bill in payment, I diſ- 


cover it, and I ſay, that a forgery has been com- 


mitted : but I do not injure you, unleſs I impute to 


you the fabrication, or at leaſt the fraudulent utter. _ 


ing of the forged note. Mr, Milner has pofitively 
avowed his convittion, that the gentlemen of your 
club had no ſuſpicion of a forgery ; he accuſes no 
man of it, and he has proved that it might eafily 
have happened without your knowledge. If 1 may 
be allowed a conjecture, I think it probable, that 


| the falſe Deed was lodged in the Muſeum, without: 
an intentional fraud having been committed by any 
one. I need but ſuppoſe, that either yourſelf or 


ſome other friend of the Proteſtation, having heard 
of the ſoleciſms and errors, which. diſgraced it, 
employed the ſcribe to write a new copy, into 


which he introduced ſome alterations, in order to 


purge the favorite Inſtrument of ſome of its noto- 
rious blurs, He may have volunteered this tranſcript, 
from a motive of pure zeal; he may have done it, 
wih a view of conſulting the Commitee ; certainly 
without any foreſight, that the authenticity of the 
Deed would become one day a ſubject of diſcuſſion. 
And if this copy chanced to Jay in your way, 

while 


And here is the place to ſay a word of the 
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while you were collecting, threading and ſplicing the 
ſcattered limbs of the poor disjointed Inſtrument 
for the Muſeum, you may very eaſily have ſewed 
up that copy among them, inſtead of the true ori. 
ginal. I mean, Sir, to ſay in plain words, that your 
inattention to your charge is proved to have been 

fuch, that of two or more copies written by the 
fame hand, you would not, at leaſt without atten. 
tively comparing them, readily diſcern the falſe from 
the authentic. You are too wiſe to take amiſs 
what I ſay merely through tenderneſs for you, If 
I had not proved your neglett of the Iuſtrument 
conſigned to your cuſtody ; perſons, who- are ſtran- 
gers to you, ſeeing that there has certainly been 4 
ſlipping of ſkins in this buſineſs, might perhaps im- 
pute it to you as an intentional prevatication in 
your truſt, I and Mr. Milner diſclaim and difavow 
ſuſpicions of this caſt. We have kindly proved 
you to have been forgetful and inattentive; and 
we pity you now reduced to the diſtreſs of mains 
faining a cauſe of office, by advancing naked de- 
clarations in oppoſition to naked facts. 
But what ſhall I ſay to the teſtimony of ſuch 
men, as Lord Petre and Sir H. C. Englefield ? I ſay, 
that you gentlemen reporters aſlert, © that they 
« agreed on the points, on which they were que- 
« ſtioned;” but that you very prudently conceal 
both the queſtions, which were propoſed, and the 
anſwers, which were given. It cannot be queſtioned, 
that you would have reported their teſtimony in the 
niceſt detail, if it went to prove the authenticity and 
originality 


E 


originality of your Inſtrument. If they could have 
given convincing and concluſive evidence of its 
originality, four learned counſellors would not have 


been called in to aſſiſt them. I am perſuaded, that 
in ſo nice a cauſe, ſo intereſting to 1500 catholic 
| gentlemen, Lord Petre and Sir H. C. Englefield 
will be very cautious not to vouch for more than 
they A novo to be true, and will not volunteer explicit 
and ſolemn declarations, unleſs they can ſupport 
them by proof. We are indeed informed, that the 
queſtions put to them were * of the ſame import” 
as thoſe which were put to Mr. Hope, and that 
6 they depoſed in favour of the authenticity of the 


i Inſtrument.” If the queſtions were the ſeven - 


identical ones which were propoſed to Mr, Hope, 


their anſwer undoubtedly was, that the Deed had 
never been altered, or changed for another, to their 


knowledge; that they judged the hand-writing to 
be the ſame with that which they had ſeen a few 
years before; and therefore they believed the Deed 
in queſtion to be the original identical Proteſtation. 


I know not what elſe they could have anſwered with 


truth; but I do not diſcover, how ſuch a depoſition 
proves the authenticity of the Inſtrument. When 
their evidence ſhall be preciſely ſtated, I will give 
you more exattly my opinion of it. 

In the mean time, Gentlemen, I muſt make a 
few obſervations upon the often mentioned pre- 
ſumptive proofs of alteration, to invalidate which, 
the whole of your further report is calculated. You 


* will 
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will recollect, that in your firſt report you ſtated, 
that „ your attention in inſpecting and examining 
*< the Proteſtation was the grealeſt, and that the 
* reſult of your inſpedtion and of your examina. 
1 tion of Mr. Hope was, that there was no trace or 
* mark of any alteration in it, nor the flighteſt rea. 
* ſon to ſuſpe& any had been made.” You cer. 
tainly preſumed that nobody would venture to con- 
tradict you. However, in anſwer to your aſſertion, 
Mr. Milner. pointed out a great variety of ſuch 
marks and traces, both in the way of mutilation and 
of interpolation, The Ciſalpine Club read Mr. 
Milner's Reply; they were aſtoniſhed, and they 
ſent you back to make another inſpection. Now 
what is the re/u/t of this ſecond inquiry? It is a 
confeſſion extorted from you four gentlemen, that 
the ſeveral traces and marks of alteration, which 


Mr. Milner indicated, are rcally found in the Mu- 


ſeum Deed. True, you ſay; but then we lawyers 
can account for thoſe traces and marks; we have 
made a further report, and we have explained them 
in a way, that muſt appear to every reader, ſimple, 
eaſy, and natural, I anſwer ; whether you can ac- 
count for them or not, it is equally true, that they 
are there. For inſtance, whether the needle-holes 
at the top of the firſt ſkin were occaſioned. by the 
cutting away of a ſlick, as you ſay; or by the 
cutting away of a ſkin of parchment, as I and Mr. 
Milner ſuſpect; you are obliged at leaſt to confels, 
that they are traces and marks of ſomething having 
been cut away. All that I would infer from this at 
8 preſent, 
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reſent, is, that in your firſt report you miſled the 


club, and miſled it, either through culpable inatten- 


tion in your inſpeRion, or through ignorance of 
your duty as diplomatic inſpeftors, or elſe by a wil- 


ful and premeditated falſehood. I do not ſuſpe& 
this latter; and certainly you would have reaſon to 


bounce, if any man accuſed you of it, 1 leave you 


then the choice of the other two; and either of 


them will ſuffice to invalidate 2 credit of your 


whole report. 
You are pleaſed to tell us, that the empty 


needle holes, which I have juſt mentioned, were 


occaſioned © by removing a piece of wood origi» 


« nally faſtened at the top of the firſt ſkin, to the 
« Jaſt ſkit of the whole; that it might not be ne- 
« ceſſary to unfold the whole, in order to get a 
« ſight of the Ptoteſtation.” Here then, Gentle- 


men, we have the ſlipping of a rolling flick. May 
not I call it a wand? It is deſtined to work wons 


ders. Tum virgam capit, hac 8c. &e. A wand is 
ſometimes a neceſſary implement in buſineſs; and 


when the prodigy 1s cleverly performed, no man 


| troubles his head about probability. Mr. Butler, 


ever fond of explicit declarations, * declares in par- 
* ticular, that the needle-holes at the top are owing 
to theſe circumſtances.” But Mr. Butler has 
heard, that naked truth is always one and uniform ; 
and if he knows with certainty, that this was the 
real occaſion of theſe holes, why has he not always 
given the ſame account of them? Perſons might be 


— to whom he has explained them by ſaying, 
E "I | that 
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that the ſame holes are common in moſt parchments, 
for the purpoſe of drawing pencil lines. This dou- 

ble account of the ſame phenomenon would prove 
Mr. Butler to be a bad philoſopher. It militates 
againſt the maxim, Fruſtra fit per plura, quod poteſt 
ſieri per pauciora. The ſlipping of the wood upon 
this occaſion looks very like a counterpart of the 
flipping of the ſkins, which, upon another, cauſed 
the omiſſion of Mr, Milner's name. 

It is indeed conceived, in the full ſtyle of that 
language of buſine/s, which was in vogue a few 
years ago, and which I was always too dull to com- 
prehend. We are told in the report, that the Com- 
mittee itſelf direfed the removal of this miſchievous 
piece of wood, The order then will be recorded 
in their minutes, and have they been examined? 
Any man of leſs ingenuity would have reme- 
died the inconvenience, which is alledged, 
not by cutting off the ſtick at the top, but by adding 
another at the bottom. Both ends would then have 
fared alike. Genealogical and other ſcrolls, which 
- are ſeen in libraries, uſually have a roller at each 
end. I cannot be poſitively ſure; but in truth, 


Gentlemen, there are grounds to claſs this expla- 


nation of the upper ſeries of holes in the category 
of official reſponſes, of which I have already pro- 
duced ſome ſamples. Whatever credit it may ob- 
tain among your admirers, the nether row of thirty- 
three empty holes, or trous de loups, on the border 
of. the firſt ſkin of ſignatures, immediately below 
the Proteflation, remains yet unexplained; and with 
thele 


— re were 
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theſe Mr. Butler's rolling ſtick can have no cons 
cern. Unfortunately too, this firſt ſkin of ſigna- | 
tures was filled with names in London, and of courſe 
was not punctured by being ſewed to a printed 
copy; by which operation you ingeniouſly account ' 
for the holes in ſome of thoſe ſkins, which were | 
ſent to collect ſignatures in the country. As your 
inquiries have not led you to the hiſtory of theſe 
thirty-three fatal punctures, they will ſtill exhibit a 
preſumptive proof, vehemently perſuaſive, that the 
ſignatures were once ſewed to adifferent parchment, 
viz, the true original; for the preſent Deed pre- 
ſents no empty holes to correſpond to them. There | 
is however, Gentlemen, one point, on which you 9 
are well qualified to give ſatisfactory information. vB 
In caſe you ſhould carry into a court of judicature 1 
a Deed bearing ſimilar traces of alteration; ſuch, 1 
for inſtance, as marks of the ſeals having been cut 
away and replaced; would it be admitted in evi- 
dence, merely upon the ſtrength of your being able 
to give ſome kind of plauſible account how the 
ſame might have happened? Your anſwer to this 
queſtion will inſtruct me how to form a juſt notion 
of the value of your ſtory of the ſtick and the 
needle- holes. | 
My ſtory of the title, 1 unſupported, like 
yours, by poſitive proof, will always appear more 
probable. Vou have obſerved in your report, that 
„Mr. Milner has never mentioned any occaſion, 
on Which the title was uſed, or any end it either 
_ * could or was intended. to anſwer.” I muſt then 
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fupply the omiſſion. The original Deed and the 
collated copies of it were preſented for fabſcription 


m the ſpring of 1789, without any title-prefixed to 
them. At that period a title involving the appel}a. 
tion of D;/ſenters would have been univerſally dire. 
liſhed. But the denomination of catholic Diſſenters 
ſoon grew out of the matter, which had been ſub- 
fcribed. On the 25th day of November 1789, the 
Committee publicly announced, that * the merits 
« of their plan (for the relief of Catholics) chiefly 
« refled upon the propriety and probable efficacy 
* of the name of Catholic Drſſenters;"” and it is in 
the recollettion of us all, that they ſpared no pains 
to engage us to acquieſce in that denomination. 
Among other means employed to recommend it, 
it was introduced into the titles of papers publiſhed 
by the Committee; as, The Caſe of the Engh/h Ca- 
tholic Diſſenters; The Petition of the Catholic Dif. 
enters of England; The Declaration and Protefia- 
tion ſigned by the Engliſh Catholic Diſſenters in 1789. 
Here then, Gentlemen, was an occaſſon, on which 
the title was uſed, and formally prefixed to an official 
edition of the Proteſtation, which thus metamor- 
phoſed 1500 catholic gentlemen, whoſe names 
were ſubjoined, into Dz/ſenters, without their con- 
ſent. A title, which comprehended the chief merit 
of the Commuttee's plan, was not an irrelevant part, 
which might be added or omitted at the option of 
the editor or printer; and indeed it can hardly be 


imagined, that men, who were ſo eager to eſtabliſh 


that favorite appellation, would preſent it every 
where 
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* elſe, even at the head of their official edition 
of the Proteſtation, and not prefix it to that vene- 


rable original itſelf, from the contents of which it 


firſt aroſe. As it is then bighly probable, that. the 
title ſo often printed, was at ſome period ſewed on 
to the upper limb of the Deed, as the heedle-holes 
plainly indicate; ſo it is certain, that in this ſuppa» 
ſition, it muſt have been cut away, when the Deed 


went into the Muſeum : becauſe. at this period it 


would have been both incongruous and offenſive to 
exhibit on a public monument a title, which. the le- 
giſlature had forbidden, and which the. Catholics 
had now refuſed. Your report aſſerts, that the 
mentioned Inſtrument © was printed with a title,” 


a becauſe atherwiſe, perſons ignorant of the catho- 
lic concerns, would not have known what. the 


« Inſtrument was, without examining it at full 
length.“ I anſwer with Mr. Milner, Reply, p. 17. 
that this evaſion is truly ridiculous; ſince the Com- 


mittee could not have been ſo very dull, as ta ſpe, 


cify Catholics. to perſons ignorant of their affairs, 
by a name, which Catholics, never bore. Gentle. 
men, I like the ſtory of the title, better than the 
ſtory of the rolling, ſtick. | 
Another mark of alteration is equally mie 
by you all four. It is the addition of a ſkin, avow- 


edly apocryphal, at the bottom of the. inſtrument, 


In your report, you even expreſs a doubt, whether 
Mr. Secretary Butler acted right in inſerting this 
ſkin, To ward off however the heavy charge of 


mterpolation, wich Mr. Milner has proyed againſt 
that 
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that gentleman, you are reduced to the awkward 
ſhift of maintaining, that the ſcroll in the Muſeum 
18 not one, but two inſtruments. Tt would be loft Ing 
time to refute this deſperate attempt at logic; eſpe. 
cially ſince, in this inquiry, you have renounced 
diplomatic learning, which would quickly invali- 
date your pretenſion. If I were inclined to exa- 
mine Mr. Secretary's volunteered hiſtory of the 


Proteſtation, now incorporated with the Deed, I 
might perhaps agree with him, that © the terms of 
* jt have been well conſidered ;” but I ſhould cer- 
tainly deny, that they have been well calculated to 
convey impartial information to poſterity. One 
thing is obſervable in it to the preſent purpoſe. Mr, 
Secretary cannot forbear, even in this little work, 
from making declarations. He declares to poſte. 
Tity, © that the Proteſtation had always been in his 
4 cuſtody till delivered by him to Dr. Morton, the 
Secretary of the Muſeum :” and in the further 
report, he and his three learned co-reporters * think 
this his wrillen declaration an additional proof of 
* the authenticity of the Proteſtation.” The high 
value, which theſe three gentlemen place upon the 
official declarations of their foreman, may be 
thought by others to betray. a woful vacuity of 
| proofs. The declaration in queſtion has been al. 
ready found. light, when weighed againſt facts; 
and Mr. Secretary's repetitions of it, whether 
written, printed, or verbal, will never fetch it 
back to an even balance, 


'You 
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You have alſo tacitly acknowledged the inſtances. 
of interpolation, which Mr. Milner has ſpecified in 
the ſignatures; but you pretend that the charge of 
interpolation * falls to the ground,” becauſe the 
original lift of ſignatures was never preſented to the 
legiſlature. Unfortunately for this ſtrange plea, 
the well conſidered hiſtory of the Proteſtation, which 
Mr. Butler, without the conſent of the Catholics; 


has moſt unwarrantably made part of, their Deed, 


fixes the time of the names being ſigned to “the 
« beginning of the year 1789; and yet the names, 
which Mr. Milner has produced, were inſerted at 
leaſt as late as the ſpring of 1791. The charge of 
interpolation 1s again upon its legs. 

Laſtly, Gentlemen, you have been reduced to 
confeſs, that the two ſkins, on which the Proteſta- 
tion itſelf is written, appear freſher than thoſe of 
the ſignatures ; although you admit, that the former 
made more journies than the Jatter, and that it was 
often neceſſary to afford a ſight of the Proteſtation 
to perſons, who did not wiſh to unfold the whole, 
The natural conſequence of theſe conceſſions is, that 
the Proteſtation, inſtead of being freſher, ought to be 
more ſoiled than any other part; ſince, to uſe yourown 
words, © every perſon,” who handled it, would of 
* courſe take ſomething from the freſhneſs of the 
* ſkins, and occaſion ſome frid ion and ſoiling.” You 
have now alſo diſcerned empty needle-holes in moſt of 
the ſkins, and you have even granted one inference, 
VIZ. that the ſcroll has been taken to pieces, and 
again new modelled, ſince it was firſt formed. You 

4 bave 
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have yet to aſſign a ſatisfactory reaſon for having 
_ diſmantled the Inſtrument in this manner. It muſt 
be ſomething better than the pretext, that it was 
done in order to copy it or to print it. When you 
have cleared this point, you will oblige me by an- 
ſwering the followlng queſtion. What proof is 
there before the public, and what argument bave 
you to ſatisfy yourſelves, that a copy, inſtead of the 
original, was not tacked an by the perſon, who un- 
dertook to ſew the inſtrument together again? By. 
whoſe hands was this operation ed and 
who witneſſed the work? 3 

Lou perceive, Gentlemen, cle des, 
bo trifling, your anſwers are to the ſlighteſt, and 
indeed the only part of Mr. Milner's Reply, which 
you had any inclination to encounter. Before L 
take leave of you, I muſt obſerve, that you exult 
rather ungenerouſly in the miſtake, which Mr. 
Milner himſelf has acknowledged in a poſtſcript, 
becauſe, when he diſcovered it, the impreſſion of 
bis Reply was completed. It conſiſts in having aſ- 
ſerted, that the Proteſtation with the ſignatures had 
been laid before Parliament; and aſſuming this as 
a fact, he ſpecified in detail the ſeveral alterations, 
which were introduced without any authority, into a 
public Deed upon that occafion. Now every unpar- 
tial perſon muſt allow, that be was led into this miſ- 
take, merely by giving implicit credit to the re- 
peated aſſertions of members of your own club, 
who, in many paſſages ef their Blue Books, plainly 
announce this as a matter of fat, I am confident, 
that 


* 
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that excepting the Committee and perhaps a few 
of their friends, not a Catholic in England had a 
doubt about it: and unleſs Mr. Milner had proved | 
the many unwarrantable alterations of a public In- [ 
ſtrument, which the admiſhon of the fact would | 
imply; I am equally confident, that he would have 
been called to a ſevere account, if he had preſumed 
to bring the truth of it into queſlion. Among 
other paſſages of ſimilar import, Mr. Milner quoted 
the following words of Lord Petre, Sir John 
Throckmorton and Sir Henry Englefield, 3d B. B. 
p. 8. »The Proteſtation was a ſolemn Inſtrument, 
« hgned (with few exceptions indeed) by all the 
« clergy and all the laity. To the Miniſter, 20 the 
® Houſes of Parliament, to the nation, your Com- | ' 
i mittee had ſolemnly preſented it, as an explicit 1 
« and unequivocal declaration of the ſentiments of ; 
the Engliſh Catholics.” He might have quoted 
the words of your own firſt Report, where ſpeak- 
ing of the Proteſtation you ſay, „when it was pre- : 
« ſented to the Houſe, Sc.“ Now, Gentlemen, | 
the moſt aſtoniſhing aſſeveration in all your further 
report, is that, wherein you aſſert, that © the ex- 
« preſſions ſtated from the Blue Book by Mr. Mil- 
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ner, do not give room for any ſuch inference, as, 
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l. s that the Proteſtation was laid before the Houſes 

- « of Parliament.” And is there then any official 
b, ſubtlety of diſtinction, which can authoriſe four 
ly grave counſellors to ſay, that a Deed ſolemnly pre- 1 
nt, ſented to Parliament, is not laid before Parliament? | 2 ' 
at Indeed, Gentlemen, we men of unrefined intellects | 


> | F 2 muſt 
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„ 
muſt think that you are here uncivil to your club. 
mates. Mr, Milner: was more polite. He verily 
believed that they had aid before Parliament, what 
they publicly profeſſed to have preſented io Parlia- 
ment; and if he was miſtaken in his inferences, it 
would have been becoming in you to enlighten 
him, not to triumph over him. But you ſupport 
your aſſertion by adding, that “ it appears impoſſi- 
ble that any perſon in the leaſt acquainted with 
« the ſtyxle of inſtruments of this nature, (viz. pub. 
« lic petitions) could ſuppoſe it was ſigned by any 
others, but thoſe who preſented it.” If this doc- 
trine be true, I muſt conclude that the petitions for 
the repeal of the ſhop tax, the teſt act, &c. were 
ſigned by no more perſons than thoſe, who actually 
preſented them. I am leſs acquainted than you 
are, with the ſtyle of public petitions ; but I will ven- 
ture to aſſert, that Lord George Gordon's petition 
againſt the Catholics is the only one of a public na- 
ture, which all the ſubſcribers ever undertook to 
preſent to Parliament. I may remark by the way, 
that if we Catholics had been protefiing diſſenters, 
probably that famous petition would never have 
been preſented at all. | 

When the occaſion of Mr. Milner's miſtake is 
duly conſidered, you will appear to have little rea- 
ſon to complain of him for having inferred, * that 
Ja ſpurious Iuſtrument had been preſented to a 
branch of the legiſlature op a ſolemn occaſion.” 
To prevent ſuch miſlakes and ſuch inferences in 
future, it may be hoped, that you four gentlemen 


and 
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and your friends will firſt determine the matter 
among yourſelves, and then definirively inform the 
public, what Inſtrument really was preſented to Par- 
liament upon that occaſion. In ſetiling this point, 
three facts will claim your attention. The firſt is, 


that if any credit 1s to be given to the aſſertions of 


Lord Petre, Sir J. Throckmorton and Sir H. C. 
Englefield, repeated throughout their Blue Books, 
the Proteſtation ſigned, with very few exceptions, 
by all the Catholics, was by them and other gentle- 
men ſolemnly preſented to the houſes of Parliament. 
The ſecond is, that if any credit is to be given to 


your report, the repeated aſſertions of Lord P. Sir 


]. T. and Sir H. C. E. that the Proteſtation was 


preſented to Parliament, give no room to infer, that 


the Proteſtation was laid before Parliament. The 
third is, that what was preſented to, or laid before 
Parliament, was not the original Proteſtation; but 
the Proteſtation chequered with many important 
variations, as Mr. Milner has now proved. Theſe 


three facts may be adjuſted in the club room before 


you frame your third report. 5 
But, Gentlemen, will you really attempt a third 
report? It is a pleaſant thing to be engaged in con- 
troverſy with you; you are ſo good humoured, fo 
condeſcending! Mr. Milner's ſhort Reply has ope- 
rated, like euphraſia, upon your eye-ſight. Before 
be wrote it, your day-lights were perſe&ly dimmed. 
You inſpecled the Muſeum Deed with the greate/t 
attention ; you could not diſcover a ſingle trace or 
mark of alteration in it; you explicitly declared, 
that 
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that there was none. Mr. Milner wrote a few lines, 
and immediately ceciderunt tanquam ſquamæ de 
oculis veſtris; the firſt thick film came off from 
your eyes; you diſcovered a multitude - of thoſe 
.traces and marks; but you are not yet completely 
couched. Your viſion is ftill confuſed and indi. 
flint; you refer thoſe marks and traces to wrong 
points; you even ſee a double Inſtrument in the 
Muſeum, where there 1s but a fingle one, 


: Et ſolem geminum ut a 00 ſe oftendere Thebas. | 
| En. 4. 


Al this 3 is uſual in the beginning of a cure. But 
be not diſheartened ; preſerve your good humour, 
and perhaps you Sill find before the next club-day, 
that I have directed you to a ſtation, from. which 
you will enjoy a clear and diſtin& view of the whole 
buſineſs. I have particularly laboured to bring 
within the ſphere of your improving eye · ſight, thoſe 
demonſtrative proofs, of which your eye- balls were 
100 weak to ſupport the glare, when they were pre- 
ſented by Mr, Milner. You have been liberal in 
your conceſſions to him; ſhew now a little gene- 
roſuy to me. I am his friend. If you publiſh a 
third report, I muſt expeA a few trifles from you. 
The firſt is, that you do not content yourſelves with 
explicit declarations, 28 you have done in your late 
reports, but that you exhibit {ome proofs of what 
you declare. The next-is, that if you attempt 10 
prove the originality of the Muſeum Deed, you 
firſt make an explicit and ſolemn avowal, that Mr. 
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geen en Butler groſsly impoſed upon che Caiho- 
lics, when he aſſured them in 1789, that the text, 
which he circulated for ſignature, was atlentively 
compared with. the original now in the Muſeum ; 
that this attentively compared text Was a falſiſied, 
ſpurious, and corrupt text; ſtill further. When you 
ſhall have, not aſſerted, but proved the preſent Mu- 
ſeum Deed to be the true, primitive im maculate 
and virginal original, that you then acknowledge, 
that it. is not the text which was ſigned ip 1789 by 
the bulk of the catholic ſubſcribers, who are chere- 
fore now. at liberty to. withdraw their names. 
When I require. no more than this for my labour, 
you will allow that I am moderate: but there is one 
point beſides which I cannet forego... L. muſt inſiſt 
that Mr. Butler and Mr. Hepe bop no more of 
having, been. attentive and walchful guardians: of 
the Deed. mtruſted to them; and that they talk no 
more of the great care, which aas at all times taken 
of their precious ward. I. detlate for; ance in the 
moſt explicit manner, that Iwill never àllowethis, 
as long as I bave @ drop of ink. do lo b89%: it 
For to be ſerious, n in 2 mattedt f 
this conſequence; let me intreat 'you t pere: 
the important duties of a truſtee- guardian, aud you 
will ſee that I aſk not too much. Tell me, Gen. 
tlemen, what would you think of my Lord Chan- 
cellor, if he ſhould behave towards one of his tender 


female wards, for whoſe ſafety and reputation yout- 


ſelves and 1500 other gentlemen were particularly 
concerned, as Mr. Butler has behaved towards his. 
| Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe you ſhould reſpectfully remonſtrate to bis 
Lordſhip, that ſhe had been met ſtrolling about the 
town; that ſhe had been traced into the country ; 
that you have reaſon to think that ſhe has ſuſtained 
affronts;——No, ſays my Lord Chancellor ; ſhe 
was in my houſe before ſhe went out, and he has 
been in my cuſtody ever ſince ſhe returned home: 

there ſhe ſtands before us; and in all her external 
appearance, there is no trace or mark of any miſ- 
fortune, any alteration whatever. But my Lord, 
behold her forehead; it is punctured with bodkins 
and transfixed with pins; her fair face is ſoiled and 
| ſmutted; ſhe has been found in ſhops among jour- 
neymen ; ſhe has been handled by printers and 
printers* devils; her apparel is disfigured: it is 
ripped, tattered and patched, —Away with your 
complaints; ſhe could not walk che ſtreets without 
gathering fome dirt; her front may be a little 
ſcratched, but I declare, this happened in the ſhift- 
ing of her head-dreſs; and as for that large patch 
at her tail, it only proves that ſhe has two gowns on 
inſtead of one. But again, my Lord, with ſub- 
miſſion; we humbly hoped, that theſe marks and 
traces would lead your Lordſhip to diſcover the 
real truth; but if we muſt tell it, it is no longer 
the ſame perſon; your ward has been kidnapped ; 
| this girl is a changeling; we poſſeſs exact portraits 
of our unfortunate young friend, which ſpecify all 
and each of her natural marks; they were atten- 
tively compared, collated, certified, and warranted 


| by your Lordſhip to be true and accurate; but they 
all 
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all fail upon compariſon with this alien. Gen- 
temen, you ſeem to expect expreſs declarations 
upon every thing. I declare then in the moſt ex- 
plicit and ſolemn manner, that the young perſon, 
who ſtands before you, is the ſame authentic girl, 
that is, not a counterfeit, but the ſame identical 
ward, whom the law intruſted to me. Here is my 


firſt clerk ; he will teſtify, that the greateſt care has 


at all times been taken of her; and I have beſides 


three eminent lawyers, who will ſign with me an 


affidavit, that my declaration is true. I have only 
to add, that they well know the confidence, which 
I repoſe in my clerk; and there ſeldom occurs an 
inſtance of a perſon, in his ſituation, being ſo 
much eſteemed and regarded as he: this, as you 
perceive, adds to the importance of his teſtimony. 
And now having clearly ſatisfied all your difficul- 
ties, I have neither time nor inclination to volun- 
teer any more. „ 
You perceive, Gentlemen, that I am here very 
ſerious. Why then does Mr. Butler ſmile? Quid 
rides? Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur. 
Gentlemen, I mean not to tire you, Iam ſen- 
ſible, that ſome of your friends will be once more 


angry with me, for being ſo much in the right. 


Since the proceedings of the late Committee firſt 
brought me into controverſy, I have never experi- 


enced any difficulty in dealing with my opponents. 


I have ſometimes found it a harder taſk to ſatisfy 
the wiſhes and expectations of my friends. It is 
poſſible, that ſome of both theſe claſſes may be 
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led to conclude with me upon this occaſion, that the 
Inftrument of Proteſtation, to which they gave 
their ſignatures in 1789, exiſts no more. If they 
ſhould heſitate at the next inference, .that therefore 
they ougbt to withdraw their names from the falſe 
Deed at the Muſeum; they may perhaps reſign 
| their doubts to the following conſiderations, which 
I will barely propoſe, and will not try to inforce. 

4 3, The Proteſtation which they ſigned in 1789, 
is now univerſally known and believed to be the 
work of Earl Stanhope, Would they chooſe to 


borrow their political or their theological creed 


from that nobleman—perhaps from Jeremy Joyce? 
8 They, or the great. majority of them, ſigned 
the Stanhopian Proteſtation, under an aſſurance 
that no oath was to follow it, and under explana- 
tions of ſeveral paſſages, which were judged to be 
reſpectively captious, doubtful, inaccurate, diſputable 
and erroneous. Of this latter deſcription is the 
propoſition, which utterly diſavows the diſpenſing 
power in the church. The Inſtrument was more» 
over disfigured with falſe grammar and ſoleciſms, 
3- The Proteſtation of 1789, and the oath ground- 
ed upon it, were rejefied in 1791 by authority of 
Parliament, which ſubſtituted, inſtead of them, our 


1 preſent 5 This oath therefore is now our only 


Proteſlation, and the only engagement with our 
country, to which we are pledged. There is no 
need then of preſerving another, which has been 
| an unfortunate ſource and occaſion of diſcord. 


4 If 
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4. If che wiſdom of Parliament, in rejecting the 


. Proteſtation had equally prevailed in the catholic 
meeting of 1591; the very ſource of our differences 
would have diſappeared for ever. The vote, which 


ordered that ſource to be preſerved in the Britiſh 


Muſeum, was brought on unawares, without any 
notice given to the great majority of ſubſcribers, 
ho alone had a right to diſpoſe of the Deed, which 


they had ſigned. Whatever intentions may be 


ſuppoſed to have influenced the movers of that 
vote, the conſequence of it has been to perpetuate 
diſunion, by furniſhing to ſome individuals a pre- 


text to ſanQion and juſtify their inadmiſſible oaths, 
as if they were fairly grounded on the declared ſenſe 


1 the catholic body. 
6. It is notorious that the freedom of debate 


was infringed in the meeting of 1791, in which a 
vociferous party of gentlemen hindered the chair- 
man from propoſing an important amendment, 


which was regularly offered, and which, according 


to all rules, ought to have been diſpoſed of, before 
the original queſtion could be put to the votes, 


| What validity can be aſcribed to the proceedings of 
a meeting ſo informal and irregular ? 


6. Although the Proteſtation was accepted and 
ſigned under explanation; yet after it had been 
ſubſcribed, it was interpreted to ſignify more than 
the words imported. This would authorize every 
ſubſcriber, who wiſhes to eſcape the cenſure of 
poſterity, to aſcertain the preciſe ſenſe, in which he 
ſubſcribed it, even if the original Deed remained 
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in the Muſeum. But if an altered copy has been 
introduced in its place ; then the patrons of the 
original Inſtrument cannot have any intereſt to 
fupport the credit of a changeling ; and every other 
motive concurs with double force to perſuade the 
ſubſcribers to withdraw their names from an Inſtru- 
ment, the text of which they never ſigned; or at 
leaſt to make a declaration that they never ſigned it. 


I am Gentlemen, &c. 


5 Stonchurſt, 
Nov. 10. 1795» 
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